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2,660 feet above the Valley. Photograph No. 5, will show its appearance 
when looked at squarely from the front, and No. 6, was taken from a point 
a little more distant and farther to the left ; the latter also shows the grace- 
ful pinnacles of rock near the Cathedral, called the Spires. These are also 
seen by themselves, in No. 7. These spires are isolated columns of granite, 
at least 500 feet high, standing out from, but connected at the base with, 
the walls of the Valley. They are kept in obscurity, or brought out into 
wonderful relief, according to the different way the light or shadow falls 
upon them. The whole side of the Valley, along this part of it, is 
fantastically but exquisitely carved out into forms of gigantic proportions, 
which anywhere else, except in the Yosemite, would be considered objects 
of the greatest interest. From one point of view, these spires appear 
symmetrical, of equal height, squarely cut, and rising above the edge of 
the cliff behind exactly like two towers of a Gothic cathedral. 

The next prominent object, in going up the Valley, is the triple group 
of rocks known as the Three Brothers (see photograph No. 8.) These 
rise in steps one behind the other, the highest being 3,830 feet above the 
Valley. From the summit of this, there is a superb view of the Valley 
and its surroundings. The photograph will render any description of the 
peculiar outline of these rocks unnecessary. 

Nearly opposite the Three Brothers is a point of rocks projecting into 
the Valley, the termination of which is a slender mass of granite, having- 
something the shape of an obelisk, and called, from its peculiar position, 
or from its resemblance to a gigantic watch-tower, the “ Sentinel Rock.” 
Its form may be seen in the photograph, No. 9, which was taken from a 
point on the Merced somewhat farther down the Valley. The obelisk 
form of the Sentinel continues down for a thousand feet or more from its 
summit ; below that, it is united with the wall of the V alley. The entire 
height is 3,043 feet above the river at its base. It is one of the grandest 
masses of rock in the Yosemite, and Mr. Watkins’s admirable photo- 
graph renders it with fine effect, giving also the character of the vege- 
tation of mingled pines, oaks and poplars along the banks of the 
Merced. 

From near the foot of Sentinel Rock, looking directly across the 
Valley, we have before us what probably most persons will admit to 
be, if not the most stupendous, at least the most attractive feature of the 
Yosemite, namely “the Yosemite Fall” par excellence , that one of all the 
falls about the Valley which is best entitled to bear that name. The 
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photograph, No. 10, was taken among a group of oaks near the Lower 
Hotel, a point of view directly in front, and from which the various parts 
seem most thoroughly to be blended into one whole of surpassing 
attractiveness. The finest photograph, however, is utterly inadequate to 
convey to the mind any satisfactory impression or realization of how 
many of the elements of grandeur and beauty are combined in this 
waterfall and its surroundings and accessories. The first and most im- 
pressive of these elements is, as in all other objects about the Yosemite, 
vertical height. In this it surpasses, it is believed, any waterfall in the 
world with anything like an equal body of water. And all the accessories 
of this fall are of a character worthy of, and commensurate with, its 
height, so that everything is added, which can be, to augment the impression 
which the descent of so large a mass of water from such a height could not 
fail, by itself, to produce. 

The Yosemite Fall is formed by a creek of the same name, which heads 
on the west side ol the Mount Hoffmann Group, about ten miles northeast 
of the Valley. Being fed by melting snows exclusively, and running- 
through its whole course over almost bare granite rock, its volume varies 
greatly at different times and seasons, according to the amount of snow 
remaining unmelted, the temperature of the air and the clearness or 
cloudiness of the weather. In the spring, when the snow first begins to 
melt with rapidity, the volume of water is very great ; as ordinarily 
seen bj r visitors in the most favorable portion of the season — say from 
May to J uly — the quantity will be about that represented in the photo- 
graph ; still later, it shrinks down to a very much smaller volume. We 
estimated the size of the stream at the summit of the fall, at a medium 
stage of water, to be twenty feet in width and two feet in average 
depth. Mr. J. F. Houghton, measured the Yosemite Creek below the 
fall, June 17th, 1865, and found it to be thirty-seven feet wide and twenty 
five inches deep with the velocity of about a mile an hour, giving about 
half a million cubic feet as passing over the fall in an hour.* At the 
highest stage of water there is probably three times as much as this. 

1 he vertical height of the lip of the fall above the Valley is, in round 
numbers, 2,600 feet, our various measurements giving from 2,537 to 2,641, 
the discrepancies being due to the fact that a near approach to, or a 
precise definition of the place where the perpendicular portion of the 
fall com mences is not possible. The lip or edge of the fall is a great 

* Our measurements gave about 220 cubic feet, ; 
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